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Significant 


Sentiments 


Bellamy’s Mistake 


Edward Bellamy, a young New England 
writer of romances, published in 1887 
“Looking Backward”, describing a Utopia 
where smokeless cities were lighted and 


heated by electricity, music and the 
human yoice were broadcast over the 


air, the telephone, phonograph, mail-order 
houses and other phenomena existed as at 
present. Bellamy’s most astonishing suc- 
cess was his prophecy of the complete 
nationalization of industry, which has 
now occurred in Russia. So near has the 
world arrived at Utopia! 

In a book review in The New Republic, 
Lewis Mumford points out the errors in 
Bellamy’s system. His greatest error was 
the elimination of freedom, Bellamy’s 
mistake, Mr. Mumford writes, was “to 
create a unitary State and to leave no 
loopholes or avenues of escape from its 
dominant institutions; he applied the war 
psychology, the pschology of encirclement, 
to all the manifold cooperations of peace- 
ful enterprise. In wartime, one may tem- 
porarily forget the variety of human in- 
terest and human response; one may tem- 
porarily iron out all the discrepancies and 
anomalies; but if only as a safety value 
there ought to exist institutions which 
stand out in contrast to the dominant 
ones—laboratories not subsidized by the 
State, theaters and universities independ- 
ent of official approval, experimental 
groups and unattached individuals who 
would resist assimilation. A society that 
has no place for dissident members, a so- 
ciety that does not allow for a healthy 
growth of heterodoxy, is both feeble and 
sick. One can already see the disadvan- 
tages of complete standardization and com- 
plete social control in various institutions 
in the United States: how much more 
inimical would this standardization and 
control be if the State were good and 
efficient and powerful and unchallenged 
by other groups! The actual example of 
Russia on this point intensifies one’s 
doubts rather than quiets them.” 


Pathetic Picture 


The liberal in religion “has hung his 
harp on a willow, but he must sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land. Regard- 
less of what he may think in his bath, 
he must appear in public twice each Sun- 
day during the winter months and recon- 
cile two worlds—the one dead and the 
other already born and gaining weight 
each day. He is at once a waif and a 
priest, a man of God and a man of the 
world. .. . His difficult position demands 
strategy, and the strategy in this instance 
is one of partially disarming the opponent. 
He assures his hearers before the bene- 
diction that, properly understood, there 
is no conflict, but rather a _ spirit of 
Rotarian fellowship, between true science 
and true religion. He surrenders acres to 
science in every sermon, yet always 
manages to keep a foothold for his God. 
With a glad cry he grasps the cosmic 


items on which science does not speak 
with finality. From the miracle of science 
the new minister has gathered up twelve 
baskets of fragments and with these he 
feeds the multitude. In a word he preaches 
the religion of what’s left.” 

Many Unitarians will recognize in this 
description by Charles W. Ferguson in 
Harper's Magazine their own minister. 
Mr. Ferguson compares him to Samson, 
his hair shorn, his strength vanished. “By 
his chumminess with the world, the flesh 
and science, the new clergyman has been 
deprived of his vestment of power, and 
the Philistines are undoubtedly upon him.” 
What will become of him, Mr, Ferguson 
does not venture to guess. 


Sit in Beauty 


Near the banks of the Kent in England 
is a private garden of great beauty, on 
whose gate is printed: 

There is healing in this garden 

If you crave for peace and pardon; 
Once passed the gate, 

No need to wait, 

For peace dwells in this garden, 


Many passers-by gratefully accept this 
invitation. 


Giving, Holy, Unholy 


At the world conference on stewardship 
and church finance recently held in Edin- 
burgh, John B. Gotts, chairman of the 
London Congregational Union, said that 
if giving was to be holy worship it 
followed that all unworthy methods of 
appeal and collection must be eliminated. 

Among those he mentioned were: 

“The grading and pricing of pews ac- 
cording to the status of the worshiper. 

“Concerts often with doubtful songs bor- 
rowed from the music hall. 

“Socials with whist drives and bridge 
parties and dancing. 

“Sales of work, with high-priced under- 
clothing, refreshments, and useless fancy 
articles. 

“Stalls, bazaars, with their sideshows 
of guessing, raffling, and like competitions. 

“Missionary dramatic recitals, hot-pot 
potato pie suppers, imitation mayoral 
banquets, American teas and all the other 
novel money-raising schemes for meeting 
the cost of divine worship.” 

Mr. Gotts heartily commended women- 
folk who plied their needles in making 
garments for sale, young people who 
made things for disposal, and the organist 
and choir who gave their services for a 
recital or concert to raise funds. 


Faith’s Armor 


Theology, which is popularly considered 
as obsolete as St. Augustine, has its uses 
in the modern world, says Sir Harry 
Reichel. 


“Theology is not limited to satisfying 


‘it? And who built the skyscrapers? The 
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the imperious demands of intellectual 
euriosity”, he writes in The Welsh Out- 
look; “it serves as a powerful reinforce- 
ment to religious faith. It is a great cor- 
roboration of religious faith if it is found 
that religious experience can be fitted into 
the intellectual scheme of reality. 

“An effective theology in short serves 
as a defensive armor to religious faith. 
But armor, it must be remembered, has 
continually to be modified to meet new 
weapons; otherwise the breastplate of one 
age may easily become the strait waist- 
eoat of the next. 

“Thus, as the intellectual field widens 
and the objects of knowledge multiply, 
theology on its side must also expand and 
change its point of view; or it may be- 
come an encumbrance instead of a 
defence. 

“And on no age perhaps has this neces- 
sity ever pressed more heavily than on 
our own, for we live in a time when the 
amazing development of natural science 
has changed the whole intellectual out- 
look on the universe, substituting the 
dynamic idea of evolution for the static 
idea of endless repetition. . . .” 


| 
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Seeing New York 


“Recently a printer-poet visited New 
York for the first time, coming from a 
small city in the Middle West. I derived 
more instruction from his behavior dur- 
ing the two days of his visit than from 
anything I have read for a long time”, 
writes James Rorty in The New Republic, 
in telling the story. 

“After a brief look at the Empire State 
Building, he ducked into the subway and 
quite literally stayed there for almost the 
entire two days of his visit. At dinner, 
on the evening of his departure, his New 
York friends asked why. 

““T figured it out this way’, explained 
Jack, ‘Those skyscrapers--you see one 
and you've seen ’em all—thut’s right ain’t 


guys with mortar on their pants you see 
in the subway. Back of all this stuff is 
people. You see ‘em all in the subway, 
and they can’t get away from you. That 
little dressed-up Jew—he runs the motion- 
picture theater. And the fat guy with the 
spats—he runs the bank, I seen ‘it all, I 
tell you. Once I got out at the Battery, 
but the people went by me so fast I 
couldn’t see ’em, so I went back in. I’ve 
had a fine time, and I’m much obliged to 
all you people.’ 

“*But Jack’, expostulated his host, ‘you 
haven't told us much. After this worm’s- 
eye view of the eight million, what do you 
think of them? 

“Jack hesitated, while truth fought 
with courtesy. Truth won out. 

“‘Not much’, he said. Nobody laughed. 
Jack is not just an original. He is a good 
printer and a good poet. What he says 
is worth listening to. He had rendered 
honest judgment and was embarrassed. 
Something should be added, he though 
to ease the situation. : 

“*The beer’, murmured Jack, ‘is won- 
derful’.” 
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Humanism Faces a Dilemma 


Two alternatives present themselves: Shall we accept the heroic interpretation or 
the stoical?—The glorious task of bwilding a sociological heaven 


UMANISM has come to the crossing 

of its roads. Humanism began as a 
protest against the orthodox Christian use 
of religion as an opiate, and against the 
soft-hearted, and perhaps soft-headed, tra- 
ditionalism and institutionalism of mod- 
ernism. The road ahead seemed unmistak- 
able. Science and human energy can build 
us a new and happier world. Instead of en- 
during toothaches and military conscrip- 
tions until relieved by the millenial ap- 
pearance of the Lamb of God amid the 
clouds, humanist religion, with a renewed 
eonfidence in man’s brain and brawn to 
“build eternity in time’, promises us a 
warless world. Instead of asking us to 
hold our songs until we have flitted 
through the coffin-lid portal to paradise 
and are seated among the choirs of 
heaven, humanism calls for our songs here 
and now. Instead of inviting us to adore 
weekly among a select and liberal few 
with dulcet tone and pre-Christian psalm 


a philosophical abstraction regarded in. 


some manner as person or personality 
(while ninety-nine out of every hundred 
go without even the opportunity for the 
higher education which can equip a mind 
to pass intelligently on such abstractions), 
humanism refuses to allow us to worship 
in serenity if the church service amounts 
to an escape from the duties of being our 
brother’s keepers. Vision, courage, con- 
quest, victory. Away with theological 
quibbling, paradoxes, speculation and its 
inevitable dilemmas. Ours the task sub- 
lime; a heaven on earth, not beyond 
Binstein’s space and time! 


Two Scientific Ways 


But however challenging the human- 
ist’s creed, however remarkably purged by 
means of its agnosticism of those thought 
snags which so nearly universally trip the 
feet of any social action, humanist reli- 
gion must presently pause before a funda- 
mental, speculative, yet intensely practical 
dilemma, seize it by the horns, throw it, 
harness it, or become of all things most 
sad for prize fighters and religions, his- 
toric. 

The dilemma the humanists face is one 
brought upon them by their own accep- 
tance of the scientific method in the plan- 
ning and building of this heaven on earth. 
The trouble is that there are two scientific 
ways, the sociological and also the psy- 
chological, that lead to this heaven. But 
because humanism officially has . recog- 


nized only one way there has been so far 
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no conflict in theory and practice. The 
science, so-called, of sociology shows a 
possibility of changing the social world 
so that ninety-five per cent. of human ills 
will be eradicated, while, on the other 
hand, the science, so-called, of psychology, 
especially psychiatry, reveals the possi- 
bility of the individual’s so making inner 
adjustments to all sorts of miseries that 
despite misery he will be comparatively 
happy. Humanism has recognized only ‘the 
first way. Yet here is another definitely 
scientific possibility of realizing a heaven 
on earth: if you find the changing of the 
world distasteful, change the man. Hither 
way followed exclusively or taken with 
the other brings about results which will 
apparently be disastrous for humanism: 
If we change the world to suit man’s 
infinitude of desire we must recognize 
that in one generation many of the ills 
will still remain and this means that some 
considerable inner adjusting must be done. 
Then, if humanism begins to preach the 
inner adjustments and what psychology 
ean do, what will happen to its heroic 
gospel? If we accept the universe, at least 
in part, why this bother about war and 
peace, hospitals and unemployment insur- 
ance? Man by inner adjustment can be 
happy anyhow. At this point it may he 
well to note that these rather dismal al- 
ternatives represent the essential differ- 
ences between the heroic Unitarian hu- 
manism and the stoical, change-the-man 
humanism of Walter Lippmann, 

Of course, equine sense will protest that 
these possibilities are not exclusive. But 
since either sociological or psychiatric 
theory contains the possibility of a king- 
dom of heaven, and furthermore since 
humanist religion, with the exception of 
Lippmann humanism, up to now, at least, 
has naively committed itself to the so- 
ciological way with all its golden possi- 
bilities, and done so almost, to the ex- 
elusion of the psychological, humanism 
itself has made real this dilemma. This 
will become more evident in the follow- 
ing paragraphs in which the sociological 
and psychological alternatives are en- 
larged upon. 

First the sociological alternative. Social 
theorists since Plato, with entire honesty 
and often with considerable truth, have 
found the cause for a large proportion of 
human ills in the faulty organization of 
society. A Platonic Republic, a More's 
Utopia, a Coleridge’s Pantisocracy, or a 
Marxian Communism, eliminating the ob- 


jectionable features of the various con- 
temporary societies, would have estab- 
lished men in the happiness of a heaven 
on earth without supernatural, catastro- 
phie or millenial aid. 


A Warless World 


Since the French and American revolu- 
tions, which changed permanently anid 
markedly the political organizations of 
whole nations, and with the infinite 
changes wrought by the industrial revolu- 
tion, theorists have taken such Utopian 
speculations seriously, and their disciples 
have taken them more seriously. At pres- 
ent the economic organization is in un- 
usually rapid change because of man’s 
rapidly increasing utilization of the eoal 
and water power and of the new industrial 
machinery at his disposal. Communistic 
and Fascistic political experimentation in- 
dicate the accompanying speed of political 
change. Humanitarian social changes are 
rapidly taking form. War, for the last ten 
years, has seemed on the verge of being 
renounced in a way that will make na- 
tional antagonisms provincial and leave 
the settlement of the antagonisms to prize 
fighters, track men and football squads. 
A warless world will pour incalculable 
happiness into the chasms of the human 
heart. But military conflict is as nothing 
compared to the ever-present misery of 
selfishness, brutality, insecurity, and class 
strife, brought about by economic conflict 
and economic inequalities. Democratic 
governments at present are like war cor- 
respondents observing these industrial 
battles from a safe distance, while Fas- 
cism aims to referee the matches, and 
Communism has outlawed the war and 
sentenced all combatants to the Russian 
farms and factories. Out of this welter of 
experimentation economic peace and equal- 
ity may emerge. With this, if the Marx- 
ians are right, the equality, the humility, 
the unselfishness preached to banality by 
a helpless Christianity may become a fact 
in deed and in truth. Social reorganiza- 
tion, communistiec or otherwise, should 
make education, hospitals, medicine, as 
well as vacations in the northern woods, 
automobiles and decent cottages to live 
in, the privilege of all. Social reorganiza- 
tion means the building of fences at the 
tops of cliffs rather than hospitals at their 
bases. Anything short of reorganization, 
it seems, will never eradicate the miseries 
cramping the happiness of the majority 
of human lives. 
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Humanism is not communistic and 
bloody revolution is not to its taste, but 
for the most part it does share this wide- 
spread faith in social reorganization. Dr. 
A. Eustace Haydon, of the Department 
of Comparative Religion of the University 
of Chicago, in a published sermon en- 
titled “The Humanist Religious Ideal”, 
deftly leads one to believe that the future 
application of religion will be that of re- 
forming society. He says, “The problem 
of religion then is clear. Science must be 
humanized. As a united humanity we 
must formulate our religious ideal in 
terms of a reorganization of social struc- 
ture of the world so that all scientific 
knowledge and the resulting power shall 
be bound to the service of the shared life 
of the race.’ Again he says, “Some social 
philosophers have said that ninety-five per 
cent. of all the ills men suffer are the 
result of faulty social organization.’ An- 
other, no less high in the deserved esteem 
of humanism, Dr. Curtis Reese, in the 
chapter “Humanism And Human Prob- 
lems” of his recent book, ‘Humanist Re- 
ligion”, unmistakably accepts in full the 
sociological way to the future Eden when 
he cites the major applications of religion 
in terms of one’s being a democratic citi- 
zen and of one’s working for the preserva- 
tion of democracy, and of using his yote 
and his influence to bring about industrial 
democracy and world peace. Thus anyone 
can see that if ninety-five per cent. of 
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our ills are with us because of faulty 
social organization, any religious teacher 
who helps men to adjust themselves to a 
harsh universe rather than preaching and 
propagandizing every spare minute for re- 
organization is simply mopping the floor 
while the water flows unhindered from the 
faucet. He is either senseless or sinful. 
All righteous persons will throw their 
fists and voices into the cause of reform. 
Away with psychological adjustments! 

So far this has been the major teach- 
ing of humanism, But already some of 
the younger men have become poignantly 
aware of the dilemma to which the teach- 
ing leads. And already Lippmann’s hu- 
manism, while not resolving the conflict 
of ways, has suggested the inevitable 
alternative. 

The younger humanists, while they have 
found the building of a _ sociological 
heaven a glorious task, are hearing the 
voices of the Tobiahs and Sanballats 
about. Up to the walls comes a voice tell- 
ing of the infinity of human desire. Will 
a heaven on earth ever satisfy? Mo- 
hammed, accustomed to the desert, turned 
away from Damascus because of its 
beauty and luxury. He didn’t want to take 
the edge off his enjoyment of Paradise. 
Damascus to us is a dirty, ugly and 
squalid city. In fact, we are living now 
in the age dreamed of by the Arabs when 
they told over their camp fires the stories 
of Aladdin and his lamp; but are we sat- 
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isfied to-day with what the Arabs dreamed 
Paradise would be like? The human thirst 
is never quenched, the more we get the 
more we want. A fur collar brings visions 
of ermine. The Ford car begets thoughts 
of Rolls Royees. A trip in an air liner 
makes us long for a flight to the moon. 
Humanists are becoming aware also that 
no heaven on earth can ever exclude 
death and the thoughts of death. It can 
never satisfy the cravings of the inquisi- 
tive mind. It can never exclude the ambi- 
tions and the restlessness of the human 
heart. These will follow man into any 
heaven. Besides this, any Utopian re- 
organization is far off. None of us will 
live to see it. In the meantime much psy- 
chological adjusting will have to be done 
or we shall all go insane! 

Whenever a conqueror fails to subdue 
the world he must quickly subdue him- 
self, else he is headed for madness. How- 
ever many social ills can be subdued, hu- 
manists and humanism must halt before 
multitudes which will not down. Sociol- 
ogy must give way to psychology and 
inner adjustment although this resembles 
the use of such adjusting opiates as 
heavenly promises with earthly patience 
and humility used by the older religions, 
and is exactly what humanism set out to 
avoid. Such are the difficulties of the one 
way to the earthly paradise. 


(To be concluded) 


The Minister’s Exacting Calling 


Congregations can get news of India and Russia from other sources 
—They ask the preacher to point the way to the higher values 


HERP were 5,000 men who applied to 

Admiral Byrd for the privilege of 
going with him to the South Pole. From 
these 5,000 he picked seventy-nine, and the 
reason for his choice was interesting. He 
picked them first for what he called spirit ; 
and by spirit he did not mean animal 
courage. A man may have that in large 
degree, yet lack the peculiar vital spark, 
that fire of the soul which we eall spirit. 
With it, he may go through the daily grind 
of repeated discouragements, face the 
horror of lurking death, and emerge un- 
daunted and triumphant. It is the intan- 
gible which wears us down. But also it is 
the intangible which is our. salvation. 

Second, Admiral Byrd chose for the 
power of friendly comradeship; the self- 
centered man, over particular about that 
fussy thing called “I”, could have no part 
in an expedition where each must have 
the will to sink himself in the good of his 
fellows, And, lastly, he chose for ability. 
These three attributes, and in just that 
order, I would suggest as primary re- 
quirements for the ministry. They deter- 
mine a man’s worth to his community. If, 
by the grace of God, he combines all three, 
then you have the masterpiece, the artist 
who is capable of building great struc- 
tures of men. 

I recall certain ministers who possess 


*This address was delivered by Mrs. Rees 
at the American Unitarian Association con- 
ference held at the Isles of Shoals recently. 
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the first two in such large measure that 
it amounts to genius. One never thinks of 
the third attribute, ability, so powerful is 
the eloquence of simplicity and earnest 
purpose. I remember two others, men of 
great intellectual attainments, who with 
the passing of time have acquired the 
power of friendly comradeship. One can 
note the subsidence of harsh criticism. 
They are spoken of as mellowed, acces- 
sible. Their influence is increased a hun- 
dred-fold. 

What do we mean by the power of 
friendly comradeship? Not in this instance 
mere sociability, important as that may 
be, but rather a quick understanding of, 
and alertness to, human need, and a deter- 
mination to do something about it. 


“Who Touched Me?” 


Let your mind go back to a dusty road- 
side in Palestine 1900 years ago. There 
is the Master in the midst of his disciples, 
talking to the multitude. Watch the eager 
faces, the weary and skeptical, the pitiful 
earnestness of those who seek his help. 
There arrives a person of consequence, and 
the crowd parts that he may make his way 
to Jesus. In his grief and anxiety, the 
ruler forgets his high office and begs the 
Master to come with him for the healing 
of his little daughter. The disciples object, 
the journey is too much for the Master; 
but Jesus goes and the people go with 
him ; the curious, the needy and those who 


are caught with his charm. They press 
about him on all sides; he can scarcely 
walk. Abruptly he stops and gazes about. 
“Who touched me?’ he demands. And 
his disciples, irritated, impatient, reply: 
“Seest thou this throng and sayest thou 
‘who touched me’?’ But the Master per- 
sists and, trembling and afraid, a woman 
separates herself from the crowd and 
kneels at his feet. “I touched you, that my 
infirmity might be healed.” 

There you have a sympathy so quick 
that, amid all the crowding of worldly 
affairs, it feels the touch of human need, 
and responds. On the way to see a ruler, 
he feels the touch of a beggar and turns 
aside. 

It seems rather a pity that having a 
“call” to the ministry has gone out of 
fashion. A theological student told. me 
blithely last winter that he considered 
the ministry an easy, pleasant way of 
getting a living. By the time he discovers 
that it is not easy, but rather one of the 
most exacting of professions, he will have 
wrecked one or two parishes. That is the 
pity of it! A “call” to the ministry: that 
is too orthodox a phrase, I suppose, but it 
had its pleasant side. It seemed to give 
dignity and meaning to the task. Its loss 
leaves one a little wistful. 


Each Sunday morning we used to hear: 


“The usual collection will now be taken.” 
To-day the phrase which rolls melodiously 
over the pews is different: “The morning 
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offering will be received”, a kindly tem- 
pering of the wind to the shorn lamb. We 
have lost the sense of obligation, of 
privilege. 

At a certain conference we listened first 
to an interesting, rather uplifting paper. 
To be sure, we soon realized that the 


writer was adrift at sea in an open boat, 


but there was much sane philosophy, much 
beauty and a clear desire for the best. 
Then some five or- six self-styled intel- 
lectuals fell upon it like animals in the 
z00 When a piece of meat is thrown into 


the cage. They worried it and growled 


until most of the laity, weary and _ irri- 
tated, decided to exchange the afternoon 
session for a sight-seeing trip. The bick- 
erers, reinforced by an excellent luncheon, 
went at it in the afternoon with undimin- 
ished vigor. “We are thinking things 
through”, said an exuberant participant. 
Rather, they were thinking out loud, one 


of the most enthralling forms of self- 


—_ 


indulgence. 

We realize the value of honest debate, 
but we are a bit tired of the endless con- 
troversies over things which cannot be 
settled and seem to get us nowhere. Even 
time, sometimes our enemy but more often 
our benefactor, cannot answer them all. 


The Mainspring 


And we want our ministers to have as 
broad a tolerance for others as they de- 
mand for themselves. In these days of 
wide divergence of ideas, we often observe 
a sharp contempt expressed. There is a 
sneer for the man not as advanced in 
opinion ; the accusation of insincerity. We 
in the pews resent the contempt, the sneer, 
the unfair accusation. It seems unsports- 
manlike. We should prefer that such fiery 
men spend their energies in blazing the 
trail, rather than in pommeling a fellow- 
traveler. You think this does not happen? 
Travel with me. 

What the world needs is prophecies 
rather than reports, and prophets are an 
uncertain quantity in these days; not get- 
ting their inspiration from fasting, prayer 
and communion with an Almighty Spirit, 
but from surveys of mills, movies and me- 
chanics. Can you wonder that the prophe- 
cies lack inspiration for us? We believe in 
applied religion but you must maintain 
some kind of religion to apply. I do not 
velieve we can change this world for the 
good out of any material philosophy or 
any shifting of economic affairs. It goes 
deeper than that. It must come from 
within, out. 

We want someone to rally the soul and 
serve as a moral tonic. If he can’t do it, 
we want none of him in a pulpit. If I am 
sick, I do not go to another invalid for 
help. I go to a physician, to someone who 
has at least a stronger outlook than I. We 
want tonic words to be stored in the mind 
to send us out to labor. 

Said a prominent physician and scien- 
tist in a city church: “I know more about 
Tndia and Russia than this young man 


_ who is trying to instruct me about one or 


the other each Sunday. If he can, I wish 


_he would tell me how to get higher values 


i 


from life. I want him to minister to that 
- eurious thing inside me which is the main- 


spring of my life. It is running down. I 
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want it wound up. I don’t care about his 
sociology. I’m out on a search for inde- 
terminate good. I want someone to help 
me find the path. I know where to employ 
my power after I get it.” 

We in the pews may or may not be 
“Ph.Deesters”, as Dr. Hutcheon ealls them, 
but the Almighty has put some machinery 
under our hoods and a good many of us 
have self-starters. Some of us need to be 
cranked. 

It is not more knowledge we want, but 
we do need the inspiration and the crea- 
tion of a will to do, that worship and 
a real leader can give us. With more and 
more schools and colleges, more and more 
power put into undisciplined hands, are we 
not placing too much faith in education? 
Are we not forgetting entirely that the 


Man’s Search For Truth 
JAMES H. WEST 


What thought of God have hungering men 
to-day 

That they themselves have not sought out 
and found? 

What spot of earth is christened holy 
ground 

But where high souls have walked their 
human way? 


What laws and precepts by which sages 
say : 

Life’s good is best set free and evil bound, 

But came from fine endeavors proven 
sound 

By loves and agonies of young and gray? 


All faith, all knowledge springs in man’s 
own heart, 

And from his partial sight he molds his 
creed ; 

But age by age, as wiser years succeed, 

He wins to clearer view and truer chart. 


Who honors Truth, which brings new good 


to be, 

Best serves mankind from olden darkness 
freed ; 

Who honors Truth, in thought and word 
and deed, 


He best, O mightly Marvel, worships Thee. 


greatest evils in the world have been 
brought about by the union of high in- 
telligence and low moral purpose? 

In Chicago last spring there were six 
different conferences at the same time. All 
the subjects were enticing. I knew none of 
the speakers so I sought advice and re- 
ceived six different brands. Thereupon, I 
made my own selection. It seemed fitting, 
since I was in Chicago, to choose “Religion 
and Crime’. I made no mistake. The leader 
was excellent, a man of wide experience. 
Hach speaker made a real contribution. At 
the close someone said: “Boil it all down 
now and tell us what, in your opinion, will 
really get at the root of the matter and 
put the whole crime business under con- 
trol?” To many the leader’s reply was 
unexpected and surprising. 

“Bring every immediate pressure to bear 
you can, it all helps’, he said. “But for the 
real cure you must go back to the home 
and religious education of the young in 
unselfish, square-thinking, The church and 
the home must work together. It will be 
a long process. Anything else is painting 
the pump to purify the water.” 
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We should like our ministers to get hold 
of this end of the problem as well as the 
other. And how about appearing occasion- 
ally in church to see how things are get- 
ting along? Get acquainted with your 
minister in the pulpit. You might like him! 
Church work is not a football game with 
eleven players, and 70,000 in the bleachers 
applauding or groaning as the case may 
be. It is cooperative. 

There should be men enough in any 
church willing to take the financial burden 
of running the church from a minister’s 
shoulders. He should not be obliged to dis- 
pute about coal bills or to attend to the 
patching of a church roof. What is a stand- 
ing committee for? If they are not willing, 
it is a part of the minister’s job to educate 
them into it—or ask the women. And 
beware of meddling in certain affairs; 
many a good man has lost his bearings 
doing that. The Chinese have a good 
proverb: “Govern a kingdom as you would 
cook a small fish. Do not overdo it.” 

We are glad the ministers: are turning 
their attention to more beautiful services. 
Take the lovely things from other churches, 
other lands, Adapt them to your needs. 
A lovely service can send people out to do 
great things as much as any sermon. One 
of the most inspiring services I ever 
attended consisted wholly of music, with 
now and then a _ well-selected reading. 
Don’t leave all the beautiful things to 
secular affairs. For the sake of your young 
people, at least, set the scene. 


Their Wives 


As Unitarians we labor under certain 
difficulties peculiarly our own. Our fellow- 
ship is so broad that any car that wishes 
may line up behind the locomotive. All 
very happy and inspiring, but occasionally 
we are faced with the problem of trying 
to run a transcontinental train with in- 
dividual cars desiring to leave the rails 
and trundle off by themselves across the 
open country. This does not lead to that 
continuity of effort which promotes suc- 
cess, and it is the despair of the train 
despatchers. “You may be independent if 
you want to”, says Uncle Ephraim, “but 
you ain’t yet.” 

Traveling about the country has in- 
creased my sympathetic understanding of 
the problems of the minister in city and 
town, but I want to pay a special tribute 
to those in the country parishes and out- 
of-the-way places, to those who are doing 
sentry duty on the frontiers of Unitarian- 
ism; and to the ministers’ wives. How fine, 
how essential many of them are. If a 
minister does not have one, he should mend 
his ways and remedy the omission at once. 
They are half the battle. 

Often when I am down-hearted, in 
imagination I stand again on the step of 
a little parsonage in a small town which 
sprawls along the sea, and listen to the 
courageous words of a minister who draws 
his inspiration from something other than 
his surroundings. With that memory, I am 
ashamed of my cowardice. To-day from 
every corner of the world comes a plead- 
ing for the service a minister can render. 
Never have ministers been so needed. 
You have received a divine call from a 
divine master. “Be swift your souls to 
answer him. Be jubilant your feet!” 
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Living on Higher Altitudes 


Humanity never will outgrow its demand for religion—Men develop 
by inspiration—We need finer rules for guidance 
of conduct 
GEORGE GILMOUR 


From a radio address given recently 
during the regular Unitarian Hour 


HERE is considerable hopelessness and 

homelessness deep down in the souls 
of many modern-minded men and women. 
They find themselves without God and 
’ religion. For some of them, science has 
taken the place of religion; others are 
hoping that music will given them the in- 
spiration and the solace which religion used 
to give; others say: Friendship for. us 
shall take the place of religion. But all 
these are makeshifts. Even with their 
benefits, there still remains an emptiness 
and dreariness at the heart. Nor can such 
folk well bear the strain of adversity. It 
is religion which they need, though they 
know it not. It is religion for which they 
yearn, though they confess it not. But, of 
course, it must be a religion which the 
head can accept as well as the heart; 
which men can really believe, which rests 
on the foundations of reason. 
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In this modern scientific world, man 
finds himself confronted by nature. And 
nearly every person would like an answer 
to the question: What is nature? Why are 
men so curious to know the secret of 
nature; why not erase from our minds all 
desire to know the ultimate nature of 
things, as Walter Lippmann suggests? The 
answer is plain: if nature would let us 
alone, we could afford to let her alone. 
We might then confine ourselves solely 
to the sphere of human interests. But the 
tremendous fact is that nature will not 
let us alone. She is constantly invading 
our circle of humanity with her gifts, 
like so many horses harnessed to the car 
of our existence. The forces of nature 
also often run up against man and injure 
him, in tornado, earthquake, flood, and fatal 
diseases. However, we can safely Say, as 
man has wrestled hard for tens of thou- 
sands of years with nature for the gen- 
erous gifts she had to offer, he discovered 
she not only gave him her gifts, she in- 
creased his capacity for earning them. 
The harder he wrestled, the stronger he 
became. The earnest pioneering man along 
the historic march has learned that by 
putting forth intelligent efforts, the 
sublimest heights can be reached. When 
we wrestle with nature with our united 
powers and faculties at their best, we live 
with a buoyant faith in life, and acquire 
a deep reverence for the marvelous 
beauty, magnitude and harmony of the 
great order in which we live. The ascend- 
ing life rising higher and higher on the 
golden stairway of being becomes a source 
of hope and an enduring inspiration. 
Every man with an adventuring moral life 
enjoys the experience of the moral pioneer. 
He has reached an elevation. And no one 
ean stand in that light without feeling 


the glory of the light. He is filled with 
trust and moral power. All else crumbles 
and dissolves on the historic highways. 

Now, it is both needful and profoundly 
inspiring to remind ourselves occasionally 
at least of the organizing powers in life 
itself. There is an existence encompassing 
us that we do not contact sufficiently. 
Men are the creatures of habit, and for 
the most part they think and speak only 
of the lesser facts of life; they are apt 
to forget the greatest of all facts, the fact 
that there lurks behind the scene a vast 
unknown of nameless grandeur. Driven by 
the prose and the routine of things it is 
comparatively easy for the sense of mys- 
tery to fade out of our lives; easy in 
these machine days for the materialist to 
come and say that his paltry abstractions 
of matter and force solve the riddle of 
the world; or for the average unqualified 
theist to come and say that he, with his 
conception of a man-like spirit pulling the 
strings, has explained to us this boundless 
universe. One of the finest elements of life 
will be lost if men forget that there exists 
in the world a grandeur inconceivably 
higher than anything whereof they have 
had experience. Yes, in order to live with 
both joy and efficiency, we mortals need 
to be instruments gifted with at least a 
few stops to give voice to some of the 
nobler tones that come out of the vast 
profounds of life. 

There is the best sort of evidence for 
believing that this universe is not merely 
a physical force, but that it is a life. And 
that life has always been alive with 
sublime organizing power. There is in this 
cosmic life a dynamic power whereby the 
electrodes have achieved arrangement of 
the beautiful forms of the crystal; certain 
atoms, no matter after how many failures, 
have come together in the structure of a 
beautiful bird; there was the possibility 
in the earliest nebule that the sun, moon 
and stars should roll through the immen- 
sities; the possibility that the atoms 
should have finally come together in a 
human brain and heart. 
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Religion has its roots in the depths of 
the cosmos, and religion is consequently 
a demand which our human race will 
never outgrow. Its problems are those 
which touch the very deepest and most 
permanent interests of the human heart 
and mind: the meaning of man in the 
universe, his true goal, his soul’s satis- 
factions, the relation of his life to the 
great cosmic life and to the responsible 
duties and opportunities of the life of 
to-day. A world in which there is no 
religion would be where you are satisfied 
with your personal attainments; where 
human society has in your eyes reached 
its highest level; where, as you look out, 
justice seems to be everywhere sufficiently 
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realized; where humanity is as perfect as 
you care to see it. A moral dullness of this 
kind sometimes sweeps over human so- 
ciety. But when the spirit in a man thus 
droops and vigilance ceases, there is a 
gradual, subtle change of outlook towards 
life and duty which alters his whole atti- 
tude toward his fellow-men and destroys 
his whole capacity for service. 

Refusal to discharge a duty because it 
is irksome, failure to follow an _ ideal 
through love of money or fear for reputa- 
tion, or compromise with conscience com- 
bine to blur a man’s vision of the ideal 
and destroy his spiritual desires. When 
a man thus deteriorates, he not only 
ceases to feel the glow of spiritual attrac- 
tion in himself, he comes to disbelieve in 
the possibility of Spiritual life for others; 
the reality of moral distinctions becomes 
unreal, the world appears a chilly and 
gloomy space, where quasi-moral men live 
for the greater part in mutual suspicion. 
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In this age, characterized by the in- 
vention of a myriad of mechanical devices, 
by the general whirl and rush of life, and 
the rapid accumulation of wealth, many 
are experiencing the unreality of the 
spiritual aspects of life. Indeed, the most 
important problem to-day is none other 
than this: what can take hold of and in- 
spire men and women again to enter — 
more deeply into the unfolding of their 
moral nature, to search after and formu- { 
late finer rules for the guidance of con- 
duct, and to keep rounding out their ex- 
istence in harmony with their better } 
insights? rs 

The spiritual facts of life do not appear 
to grip this generation, but is it not be- i 
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cause, as someone suggests, many are try- 
ing to see the stained glass of the cathe- 
dral from the outside? If, for instance, a 
man could content himself with trying to 
see the Chartres Cathedral windows from 
the outside, he would be cynical about 
them; there is no sense in them. But go 
inside the cathedral and you will not be 
cynical about them. They are ineffably 
beautiful. Stand on the outside of the 
cathedral of life and you will be content- 
ing yourself with an external, that is, the 
superficial view. But move within now 
and you will make a profound discovery, 
you will be seeing reality through mind 
and spirit. 

The fisher folk of Brittany have a 
legend that off their coast, deep sunken 
in the sea, is the ideal community of 
Atlantis, and that sometimes when the 
nights are clear and the winds are quiet, 
if a man’s heart is right, he can hear the 
pealing of the bells. So is the soul of man, 
who has sacred things deep hidden in him, 
that the storms of this world cause him 
to forget. But when one attains the 
quality of the pioneers and the road 
breakers of mankind and is thus creating 
a cathedral within himself through his 
work he can hear the pealing of the bells. 
Living in these perfectly natural but im- 
measurable depths and heights of life, you 
will not ask for more evidence of life's’ 
infinite element. For man has only one 
home, the infinite moral ideal. That is 
where you lixe and move and Haye; your 
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eing when you are really living. Resi- 
lence there carries its own proof, for the 


excellence of the thing is its proof. The 


proof is that these sublime moral quali- 
ties incarnated in one’s behavior make 
heaven within the individual. All these 
same moral qualities operating in an 


ethical organized human society will make 


residence on earth a heayen. 

Strange creature that man is! He never 
is himself until he is carried out of him- 
self by something higher than he, to which 
he gives himself. Take out of the human 
vocabulary words like reverence, appre- 
ciation, admiration, adoration, and man’s 
characteristic quality is gone. When 
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Shackleton and his comrades of the An- 
tarctic lost their ship, Hndurance, and 
faced their perilous journey in conse- 
quence, Shackleton tells us what the men 
threw away and what they kept. They 
begrudged keeping eyen the bread that in 
a few days might be indispensable to 
their existence. Hyen money grew weighty 
in their pockets, but the photographs of 
the home folk they preserved to the end: 
food for their souls, stimulus and strength 
to their spirits in the arduous journey. Do 
you really think that in this moral pil- 
grimage man will ultimately throw away 
the spiritual goods without which he can- 
not really live? 


if 4 
~The General Conference in Retrospect 


A glance at meetings of other years in preparation for 
the coming session at Philadelphia 


GEORGE L. 


N October, the thirty-fourth biennial 
session of the Unitarian General Con- 
| ference will be held in Philadelphia. Like 
many other institutions, the General Con- 
ference seems to have outlived its early his- 
tory, so far as the present generation is 
concerned, It is surprising to note how little 
has been preserved of the record of this 
distinctively Unitarian organization, out- 
side of official reports and articles printed 
in current periodicals at the time of the 
- sessions. 
Edward [Everett Hale, in one of his 
delightful books, tells us that for a long 
time Unitarianism in America was known 
as “the Boston religion”, because its ac- 
tivities centered in that city, though we 
had churehes at such widely scattered 
points as Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Washington, Charleston, New 
Orleans and San Francisco. 

During the Civil War, and doubtless 
previous to that time, what were known 
as “Autumnal Conventions” had been held 
each year in Boston, During the war, 
popular attention had been called to Uni- 
tarianism through the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, in which such prominent Unitarians 
as Dr. Henry W. Bellows, Dr. William G. 
Bliot, Rey. Edward Everett Hale and 
Julia Ward Howe had been leaders. The 
Sanitary Commission also helped Unita- 
rians in showing them the value of 
organization. 

The Autumnal Conventions of 1862 and 
1863 were characterized by an attend- 
ance and an enthusiasm never before wit- 
nessed in the annals of American Unita- 
rianism. The Convention did not meet in 
the autumn of 1864, but instead a special 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was called to meet in December, 
in the old Hollis Street church in Boston. 

At this meeting, Dr. Henry W. Bellows 
moved that a commission be appointed of 
three clergymen and seven laymen to con- 
sider methods for better organization of 
the Unitarian church of the country, that 
‘Christians of that name and conviction 

might never again find themselves baffled 
‘so sadly in any united effort for the ex- 
eusion of Christianity. 

This commission, taking the matter 
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under consideration, called a convention 
in the city of New York, which met there 
in 1865, during the week in which General 
Lee surrendered to General Grant at Ap- 
pomattox. That conference made plans for 
the General Conference. 

There may be a lesson for us in the 
events which Jed to the formation of this 
conference. Unitarians had been instru- 
mental in performing a great human sery- 
ice, during the war. Immediately there 
was ‘wide-spread interest in the kind of 
religion which produced such people. 

An examination of the early records 
of the Conference show that the motive, 
other than “better organization’, was the 
desire to transform American Unitarian- 
ism from a “Boston religion” into a na- 
tion-wide movement. Edward Everett Hale 
never tired of stressing the word ‘‘move- 
ment”, in this connection. The Unitarian 
movement, he said, told the world that 
here was a religion which was not static. 
It was a living religion. 

The effect of the new organization was 
far-reaching and stimulating. It did not 
reduce the number of New England 
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churches, as had been predicted. It in- 
cluded such projects as larger endow- 


ments for the divinity schools; an en- 
dowment for Antioch College; the re- 
establishment of the churches in the 
South, closed by the war; the planting 
of new churches in California and the far 
West; and the beginning at Ann Arbor 
of the college town work, now of such 
importance. More than one hundred min- 
isters were sent into new territory, and 
the number of Unitarian churches in- 
creased over thirty per cent. in four years. 

The official and press reports of the 
many sessions, which have met in every 
section of the country, show that the 
matters considered have not only reflected 
the growth of Unitarian thought, but also 
the intellectual and religious life of the 
world for the past seventy years. Many 
Unitarian ministers of note have appeared 
on the platform at the biennial meetings, 
and in addition, a great number of em- 
inent laymen, both from within and with- 
out our fellowship. Selecting at random, 
we find on the programs such people as 
Governor John A. Andrew, Hon. George 
IF. Hoar, Samuel Bowles, General A. E. 
Burnside, Hon. John D. Long, Hon. Horace 
Davis, William Howard Taft, Arthur E. 
Morgan, John Fiske, G. Stanley Hall, Gen- 
eral H. K. Oliver, and Joseph H. Choate. 
The most important event of recent years 
has been the bringing of the conference 
into closer relationship with the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and other de- 
nominational agencies. This was the re- 
sult of the appointment, at the Detroit 
Conference, held in October, 1921, ‘of a 
Commission of Polity to consider and 
recommend action which shall bring the 
conference into more intimate and ef- 
fective relations with all denominational 
agencies”’. 

We have every reason to believe that 
the coming conference in Philadelphia, 
October 19 to 22, will not only follow the 
historic lines of the past, but will bring 
new opportunities for the expansion of 
our church, and the consideration of living 
issues. 


A Meditation 


GORDON KENT 


LADLY we seek again the shelter of 

this house of fellowship and love, 
knowing that our souls will be satisfied 
with its abundance. As rain upon a thirsty 
land, so are the sweet influences of this 
place upon our spirits. In this sanctuary 
of quiet we find peace. In its.ministry of 
music we find a deep content. In this price- 
less companionship we find encourage- 
ment and strength. In this eager quest for 
truth we find many treasures for our store 
of theught, and our hearts are warmed 
within us as we talk with one another 
by the way. 

By our affection may each be found 
worthy of love. By our patience may each 
prove deserving of forbearance. By our 
forgivingness may we be shriven of our 
faults. By our charity may we purchase 
pardon for our mistakes. 


We repent us to-day of all unkindness. 
Would that our tongues had never been 
whips, and that our lips had never brought 
forth scorpions. We know not now nor 
ever can, what pain we may have caused, 
or what poison rankles yet. Our words are 
as water spilt upon the ground that can- 
not be gathered up again. Then, in the 
time to come, may we bless and not curse; 
heal and not hurt. 

Out of the dust and ruin of our yester- 
days may we be able to build fair and 
strong the towers of to-morrow. May we 
dig below the follies and fashions and con- 
ventions of our age to the bedrock of 
human unity. May we select the imperish- 
able granite of truth. May our courses be 
level in man’s equality and brotherhood, 
and may the spans be strong in unfailing 
fidelity and mutual trust. 
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An Editorial Motto 


VER THE MASTHEAD, at the top of this 

column, is the Editor’s motto for THE CHrRIs- 
TIAN ReGister. Every line that is published has 
one ultimate aim. It is to build our free fellow- 
ship. When, as sometimes happens, there are fac- 
tors which in the judgment of the Editor do not 
aid in the building, there is a clear and certain 
sound in what is published, for criticism is one of 
the primary functions of a journal. 

An editor is before all things a surveyor of the 
present scene, and his business is to review all 
that is spiritually significant in the world’s march. 
Unless he makes this his principal function, his 
paper is of little use, and it will wither away. If 
he is a wise editor, he will welcome not only, but 
actively seek, the opinions of others which may 
correct and even refute his own; for healthy dis- 
agreement is one of the saving elements in jour- 
nalism as it is in fact in all human affairs. 

Where would we be without a free forum where 
every man may have his word? The answer is: 
Under dogmatic authority in religion, subject to 
tyrants in politics, and bound slaves in the indus- 
trial order. Only by the way of liberty for all can 
we guarantee the progress of the race, the success 
of such a journal as THe, Reeisrer, and, for us 
of this household, the strength and influence of 
the great free-church movement that has done sery- 
ice for all mankind. 

Our readers will know how nearly we have kept 
to this conception of our editorial mission. 

We believe in organization. We cooperate with 
all our colleagues. We wish some of them would 
be more communicative so that we might know, 
and thus better serve with them and their plans. 
We grant them space promptly and without stint. 
They counsel us, and we wish for the work’s sake 
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they would do it much more. On our part, we offer 
them our best judgment. Sometimes it appears in 
these columns, but we prefer in matters of or- 
ganization that the initiative and publicity come 
from those who have the business of administra- 
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tion in their hands. Our interest in cooperative 


labors is paramount. 
It is a fact that the whole active life of the 


Editor has been in organizations, working together — 


with others for a common end. He has held many 
executive offices. That is natural, for he comes of 
a lineage devoted for nine unbroken generations 
to the church, which is the corporate and effectual 
agency for the promotion of religion. He loves the 
church, and always in his thought and feeling is 
the exhortation at the head of this page— 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 


This Modern Biography 


N AN ARTICLE in the August Bookman, John 

Galsworthy says that “the task of a biographer 

is the clothing of a skeleton already in the cup- 

board . . . The liberties which can be taken with 

enduring and unmalleable material . are in- 

considerable.” He especially anathematizes the 
“biographical novel”. 

Biography is, of course, an interpretation; but 
it is the duty of the biographer to document his 
writing with painstaking care and to indicate 
clearly where the statement of fact leaves off and 
the interpretation begins. It is not necessary to 
drag our heroes in the mire, but we do desire that 
they appeal to us as flesh and blood folk and not, 
as in the older biographies, merely carefully ar- 
ticulated skeletons on the one hand, or full pano- 
plied knights on the other. The steel engraving of 
Stuart’s Washington that hung on the schoolroom 
wall presented to youthful eyes a hero remote from 
daily life, a saint who never told a lie. What had 
he to do with us? It was a comfort to learn later 
that he could swear a good, round oath upon oc- 
casion. Benjamin Franklin’s Diary disclosed a 
fallible man. Their faults reveal them as human 
beings—they are of our own flesh and blood. 

We would not dwell on the faults of saints and 
heroes, but it cannot be too much emphasized that 
nothing so surely destroys the faith of our chil- 
dren as to learn that what they have been told of 
these same saints and heroes is not the truth. This 
applies to Biblical heroes as to others. The biogra- 
pher exercises a selective faculty upon his ma- 
terial. He must, or it would bulk too large. 
It is his duty so to balance his lights and shadows 
that a true portrait shall emerge, not a distorted 
image. 8. 


Music in Churches 


HE REVIVAL OF INTEREST in the music 
of the Unitarian Church has been stimulated 
by the broadcasting of the short services from the 
studios. The recent discussion of the relationship 
of the Unitarian to the other Christian churches 
has also thrown into relief the problem of the type 


of religious music that accords most satisfactorily 


with the tradition and the spirit of the Unitarian 
Church. The desire to elaborate a ritual for this 


‘ 
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church has shown the need of a thorough study of 
eligious music. 


| British Unitarians have discovered one way of 


‘doing this. Five years ago, Sir Hamilton Harty 
pleaded in The Manchester Guardian for greater 
concern for the music of the churches. A Society 
of Organists and Choirmasters of the Unitarian 
and Free Christian Churches was formed. The an- 
nual conference of this Society has just been held 
in Manchester College, Oxford, when recitals were 
given on the organ recently installed in memory 
‘of the late principal of the College, Dr. Estlin 
Carpenter. 

The time is now at hand for the formation of 
‘a similar society in the Unitarian churches of this 
country. Such a society might also include in its 
membership the organists of all other free Chris- 


tian churches who are interested in the harmony 
_ of ritual with a liberal theology. It would awaken 


the desire of the churches for finer music, and 
provide them with the means for obtaining it. 
at 


Know Your Friends 


HY IS IT, we wonder, that men on vacation 

reveal themselves in such different light than 
when we are associated with them in the round of 
daily life. Some repressing force seems to be re- 
moved. It is as if a weight had been lifted from 
the spirit and it shone forth clear. The misan- 
thrope is revealed as a laughing, delightful com- 
-panion. The reserved, aloof person becomes a 
charming intimate. 

This moves us to ask, What does the struggle 
for existence do to us, anyway, that we must be 
relieved of its strain and stress ere we reveal our- 
‘Selves to one another? We need not repeat the old 
banality that “no one ever really knows another 
individual’. We may ask, however, why we do not 
reveal ourselves to one another more than we do. 
If we were to hazard an answer, it would be that 
we fear that our finer feelings may be ridiculed. 
It is for the most part an unfounded fear. 

_ We stood in full view of one of the most impos- 
ing summits in the White Mountains. An intelli- 
gent man standing near looked at the glorious 
sight—the great peak with its outcrop of granite 
rosy in the setting sun, fleecy clouds settling down 
upon it—and said, “That’s fine!” Obviously, he 
\feared to express any deep emotion. He feared 
ridicule. 

_ The artist makes himself a vehicle of expression. 
In his painting or his music, he rends his soul and 
offers it up as a sacrifice on the altar of his art. 
That is why he is considered “queer”. 

_ But why should we go cloaked in some borrowed 
personality? Why should the true self be so con- 
‘sStantly hidden? It is far more interesting than 
the veneer of commonplaceness in which we love 
parade—standardized souls. It would be a, more 
interesting and a more varied world if we were 
ontent to be ourselves not only on vacation but 
through the year. 8. 
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On Front-Page Scientists 


HERE ONCE the college president was in- 

duced to say things in a way to attract the 
newspapers and put him on page one, now the 
scientist has his day. We note the headline, “Man- 
ganese causes mother love’, and read thereunder 
the report of a recent scientific gathering in which 
the speaker told of finding in his laboratory that 
“female rats on a manganese-free diet showed no 
maternal solicitude for their young”. The speaker 
added that it may be that “some of our most highly 
valued social instincts” depend on such trifles as 
“infinitesimal amounts of certain substances in our 
food”. 

“Whereat headline writers”, says The Common- 
weal, “regaled the nation with large-type variations 
of the proposition that ‘manganese causes mother 
love’ ”, not without some justification. That journal 
discusses the propriety of one who knows about 
manganese and rats dealing with human person- 
ality and its free will in such a deterministic 
manner, 

Our interest is in something else. While it is the 
function of the scientist to serve the world and all 
the people in it, he can do so much more effectually, 
according to the practice of the most estimable 
scientists, if he restrains himself from popularizing 
his deductions and keeps them out of the press 
until a day of maturity. Among men of learning it 
is considered unbecoming to be habitually in the 
newspapers; and blame cannot be placed against 
the reporters, because when a man does not want 
publicity he need not have it. 

Some of the familiar names of science to-day 
have ventured continually into fields apart from 
their own, especially in religion, and have given 
their opinions freely. A few of these views are good, 
others, not so good. Religion has its specialists, and 
in these days surely they may not justly be charged 
with neglecting their duty nor for concealing their 
findings, most of which are far more religious and 
scientific than those of their scientific friends. 


Abiding Spiritual Convictions 


NE OF THE most remarkable facts disclosed 

by the business and industrial depression has 
been the stability shown by the average church. To be 
sure the treasuries of denominations and individual 
churches have suffered. Some churches have been 
obliged to close their doors. But religion has car- 
ried on. Budgets have been cut, certain expansion 
plans postponed, but religion has shown a charac- 
teristic capacity to endure and emerge. In the past 
two years 2,000 banks have closed their doors; 
25,000 business houses haye been taken over by 
receivers’ agents. In the teaching and practice of 
religion is a power and authority not found in any 
other human activity. Human nature must have its 
religion. Need for some sort of religious expression 
lies deep down in most of us. Financial reverses 
merely emphasize the necessity of abiding spiritual 


‘convictions. Cc. 
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Our Bookshelf 


Catching Up 


A rainy day in the country is by no manner of means an unmitigated 
evil. Bad weather has its advantages; not the least of which is the op- 
portunity it gives us to catch up with neglected duties. On the morning 
when showers fall steadily from leaden skies, making golf, tennis, motor- 
ing, out of the question, what a chance is ours to pay those bills overdue, 
io write what unanswered letters have long brought occasional discomfort 


to our consciences, better still, even, 


to do that bit of reading we have 


long since intended to bring to a finish! Some of the time indoors may 
he given to the absorbing delights of Contract; yet a good read in some 
worth-while volume, old or new, can bestow delights which even the gospel 


according to Culbertson is powerless 


Confessions from the Hi-Y 


PPRSONALITY IN ITS TEENS. By W. Ryland 
Boorman. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Confession stories in magazines are the 
vogue to-day. From “True Stories”, which 
every stenographer reads, through “HEx- 
Wife” and “Ex-Husband”’, which furnish 
the staple of Pullman smoking car litera- 
ture, to the lengthy introspective mono- 
graphs of learned psychologists which 
deal with the same material in less under- 
standable terms, we are constantly being 
informed as to the private life of individ- 
uals. Some of this information is valuable. 
A great deal of it is a waste of paper and 
ink. Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes, the reviewer would put Mr. Boor- 
man’s correspondence with a_ selected 
group of boys, members of Hi-Y Clubs 
all over the country. It is interesting to 
note what the boys think on such subjects 
as sex, religion, vocation and their home 
life. One cannot, however, escape the sur- 
mize that they know they are writing 
for a “Y’ Secretary. In some cases they 
deliberately try to shock their correspond- 
ent, while others try to write down the 
things that they think he would like to 
see. It seems to us that this method of 
discovering or uncovering adolescent per- 
sonality of boys is of questionable value. 
Much more valuable is the method of 
W. I. Thomas in The Polish Peasant, 
where he took letters written normally to 
friends, relatives and acquaintances, and 
analyzed them to find out what was in 
the mind of the writers. In that case, the 
attitude assumed for one correspondent 
was balanced by a different attitude as- 
sumed for another. 

The most shocking thing to the reviewer 
in these letters was the naive attitude of 
these boys 14 and 15 years old toward re- 
ligion. Their idea of God in the last 
analysis resembled that of the Negroes 
in Green Pastures except that, instead of 
being a very decent colored clergyman, 
he apparently was a sort of an exalted 
“Y” Secretary. They prayed vigorously to 
him for help when they were at the bat 
with three men on bases and two out; 
and most of them were quite sure, ac- 
cording to their letters, that he stood 
right behind them and gave them the 
ability to make a base hit. Their atti- 
tude toward sex and their “girl friend”, 
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to whom they constantly referred, was 
almost equally naive and childlike—a 
mixture of exalted notions of loyalty and 
chivalry with a lot of trash which they 
had picked off the screen or the more 
revealing magazines. The book is filled 
with pseudo-emotionalism; and one does 
not come away from it with a feeling of 
respect for the type of thinking or genuine 
idealism which certain types of Y.M.C.A. 
activity apparently produce. There is 
more than one indication of a tinge of 
Buchmanism in the relation of younger 
to elder boys, and to their “Y” leaders, 
that leaves an unpleasant taste. One hopes 
that these “confessions” are not typical 
of the attitude of wholesome adolescent 
boys. There is certainly little in them 
that the reviewer can recall from his own 
adolescence, or from his knowledge of 
boys of the present generation. R. ©. D. 


Liberal Orthodoxy 


THe MAKING OF MAN, By W. Cosby Bell. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Dr. Bell, who is professor of philosophy 
and theology of the Christian religion in 
the Virginia Theological Seminary, has 
made a sincere effort to reach a rational 
conception of Christianity. His position 
seems accurately defined by the words 
‘liberal orthodoxy”. He acknowledges that 
his book is about the elementary Christian 
platitudes; still he presents them because 
there is always a chance that they may 
turn into gospels. He aims to substitute 
for a religion of discipline and destruction 
a religion of fulfilment and release; and 
he makes the true observation that while 
the sciences may tell us much of what 
man has been and is, Jesus tells us what 
he must become if he is ever to be com- 
pletely man. The mechanistic world-view 
is vigorously and ably combated; but it 
is shown that religious people sometimes 
hold a theory not in principle very dif- 
ferent from it, namely, radical finalism. 
Such finalism, as Bergson has shown, is 
only inverted mechanism. In one admir- 
able passage Dr. Bell points out the rea- 
son for the optimism characteristic of 
Christianity. “It lies in the Christian 
conviction that man is the kinsman not 
only of what is below him but of what 
is above him, not only of the animals but 
of God.” Put in a somewhat different way, 
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Wwe may say that science demonstrates | 
our kinship with subhuman life; while 
the sense that man is kin to the levels of 
life above him is the truth which religion 
has always carried near its heart. The 
chief defect of the book is that so large 
a part of it is devoted to the treatment 
of sin. Dr. Bell belabors the subject at 
length. Some of what he says is true; 
but much seems to be a left-over from the 
moribund conception of sin which was 
ouce far more interesting to the world 
than it is to-day. G. R. D. 


- 


Darkest Africa 


NEGROES or ArFrRicA, By Maurice Delafosse. 
Washington, D.C.: The Associated Publishers, 
Inc. $3.15, 


The author spent seventeen years in 
French Africa in various administrative 
capacities and has been a life-long stu- 
dent of Negro ethnology, history, institu- 
tions and customs. He published the 
vocabularies of more than sixty Negro 
languages and dialects and is the author 
of many works on the Negroes of Africa. 
This volume is a translation and combi- 
nation of two of his books; the Negroes of 
Africa and African Negro Civilization, 
and sums up the opinions he held at the 
close of his life. He died in 1926. 

M. Delafosse believes the Negroes came 
to Africa from Oceania in a very remote 
past. The earliest contacts of Oriental 
and Mediterranean peoples found the 
Negroes established in much the same re- 
gions where we find them to-day. He re- 
gards the Pygmies as the representatives 
of the original inhabitants, whom he calls 
Negrillos. The author does not think we 
are justified in regarding the Negroes as 
mentally inferior to the white race. For 
the most part, until quite recently, unlike 
other races, they received no stimulation 
from contacts with other peoples. He de- 
scribes a number of purely Negro empires 
which flourished for centuries, through- 
out the Middle Ages and later, to the 
south of the Sahara., He confines his 
studies largely to the Negroes in the 
French sphere of administration and in- 
fluence. But this is not a serious limita- 
tion, as there is a singular unity in beliefs, 
arts, and institutions among the Negroes 
over all Africa. 

In matters of family and property the 
Negro is a strong collectivist. Whether the 
land is worked by the community or by 
the individual, it is recognized as a com- 
munal possession. From time to time the 
land is redistributed by the tribe among 
its families. But the product of a man’s 
own toil is his personal property. The unit 
of government is usually the family, in 
the large sense of the word, including its 
various generations and branches. Reli- 
gion is largely associated with both family 
and property. The Negroes worship gods 
who are definite and localized. They are 
ancestral and geographical. Souls of an- 
cestors become gods, and the oldest an- 
cestor of the family is the supreme god. 
He also bequeathed to the family the land 
they occupy, which he, in turn, received 
from the god of the soil. Not the god of 
the earth in general, but of the restricted 
family property. Thus the god worshiped 
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family, which may become the 
represents both ancestry and land. 
Negroes of Africa generally believe 
| the survival of the souls of the dead, 
d worship consists of rites to win their 
yor, or ward off their malignity. Every 
ject of nature has its own separate 
irit. The Negroes are dominated hy 
his spirit world. Their greatest fears 
rise from this source. 
Among many tribes family relationship 
s through the mother. This custom is 
served by a minority of the Negroes 
0-day, but the author believes it was 
ormerly universal. The wife is not in- 
corporated into the husband’s family. The 
' family of the future husband pays an 
| indemnity to the family of the future 
| wife. This is in recognition of the loss 
the family incurs when her services are 
transferred to the husband. If the hus- 
| band divorces her she goes back to her 
family and the husband receives back his 
dowry. In the event of the death of the 
parents the children are claimed by rela- 
tives according to the degree of the rela- 
' tionship, often counted through the 
' mother. Debts of individuals’ are recog- 
nized as family obligations. The author 
believes that the collectivist character of 
' the African Negro family is so valuable 
that European administrators should be 
b | careful not to weaken it. There are in- 
‘ structive chapters on Political Organiza- 
) tion, Social Institutions, Art, and Negro 
WA Morality. This very competent study of 
- the Negroes of Africa is enlightening to 
_ the general reader and should be of very 
great service to all engaged in political 
administration or missionary activities in 
- that great continent of “retarded” peoples. 
F,)d.'G. 


The Roof of the World 


THE RoAD TO THE Grey PAMIR. By Anna 
Louise Strong. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 
$3.00. 


The unknown lands of the world are 
few. The poles have yielded their secrets. 
Equatorial Africa hears the snort of the 
iron horse. The South American fast- 
nesses have been explored, to some extent 
at least. Central Asia, the roof of the 
world, is still comparatively unknown. So. 
when in the summer of 1929, Dr. Strong 
had an opportunity to go with a company 
of explorers to the Pamirs, she jumped 
at the chance. It meant going beyond the 
outposts of civilization, living in the sad- 
dle for weeks, traversing rough and 
dangerous trails, eating mutton and then 
more mutton; but the story of it all gives 
a fillip to one who has rarely been twelve 
miles from a lemon, as Sydney Smith said. 
The geological explorers with whom she 
started handed her over to a detachment 
of Soviet troops, and these in turn handed 
her on to a small expedition; so she made 
her trip in comparative safety. Her hors®. 
Alai, became an important member of 
the expedition, and a fretful one at first. 
Once he threw Miss Strong and she was 
laid up for some days, but she gradually 
learned to control him; and finally parted 
with him regretfully. The author, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, gives a very 
- favorable picture of what the Soviets are 
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doing in that far-away part of the Rus- 
sian experiment. They are taking schools, 
self-government, land-tenure, justice, into 
those parts and even the army is like a 
school, considering its educational work as 
important as its police duties. The health 
work of the medical corps of the army is 
important. Miss Strong has been for some 
years an indefatigable traveler, and has 
learned to write graphically of what she 
sees. Her training in social work in vari- 
ous parts of the world has fitted her to 
see clearly the social problems of the 
people she visits; and while this book is 
not a sociological treatise, but a travel 
story, one gets from it a good understand- 
ing of life among the primitives of the 
Pamir. E. F. 


Where Sea Meets Land 


Surr, By Knud Andersen. Translated from 
the Danish by Grace Isabel Colbron. New York: 
The Century Co, $2.00. 


The text for this tale of the sea is an 
adequate preparation for what is to 
follow: “The sea may roar its threatening 
crests far out in the ocean; but it is of 
its meeting with the coast that the surf 
is born.” Ture Vester is born the night his 
father loses his life in a gallant attempt 
to rescue the crew of a sinking ship. His 
heartbroken mother does all in her power 
to prevent her son following his father’s 
calling; but the lure of the sea is ir- 
resistible to Ture. It offers difficulties and 
hardships ; but his mind is always at peace 
when he is on the deep. The surf typifies 
the struggle for mutual understanding be- 
tween the uncultured Ture and Helene, 
his city bred wife. With characteristic 
Scandinavian simplicity Mr. Andersen 
draws a vivid picture of the development 
of these two personalities. Mr. Andersen 
tells of sailing vessels from first-hand 
knowledge. Like Ture he shipped as a 
young boy and worked his way up to a 
master’s berth. At present his home is 
the sixty-foot ketch ‘‘Monsunen” in which 
he and his family eruise at will over the 
seven seas. H. M.P. 


Mothers 


MorHers or FAMOUS MEN. By Archer Wal- 
lace. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.00. 

Mr. Wallace, who has written several 
excellent biographical books for boys, has 
here turned to the mothers of boys who 
afterwards became famous and who ac- 
knowledged the debt they felt they owed 
their mothers for high ideals and wise 
training. Sixteen mothers, in as many 
chapters, are described, interesting facts 
being told of their lives and the impress 
they made on the lives of their sons. The 
first is Monica, the Christian mother of 
Augustine who denied herself that her 
boy might have a good education; and 
ever persisted in the hope that he would 
turn from his dissipations and become a 
Christian; of whom Augustine wrote, “It 
was owing to the faithful and. daily 
prayers of my mother that I did not 
perish.” Susanna Wesley, with her nine- 
teen children, furnishes a remarkable ex- 
ample of patience and faith, as well as 
sound common sense. The mother of 
George Washington is pictured in a fairer 
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light than some recent biographers of 
Washington would have us believe. A 
chapter each is given to the mother and 
the step-mother of Lincoln, since Sarah 
Bush had as great an influence on the 
boy’s development as Nancy Hanks, if not 
more. Among other mothers considered are 
those of Edward the Seventh, Goethe, Ban- 
jamin West, John Quincy Adams, John B. 
Gough, Lord Haldane, James Barrie and 
Booker Washington. It is interesting to 
recall that Lord Haldane’s mother lived 
to be over a hundred, and it is noteworthy 
that Lord Haldane who twice was Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain and one of 
the busiest of men, wrote a letter to his 
mother every day for forty-eight years. 
This book is extremely well done and 
should interest not only boys and girls, 
but their elders, ¥. /B.' 8: 


Tabloid Reviews 


THe CuHurcH Lisrary, By Elizabeth Louisa 
Foote. New York: The Abingdon Press, 75 
cents. 

A manual intended for pastors, directors 
of religious education and others inter- 
ested in providing literary aid to supple- 
ment the work of the church. It describes 
conditions in an average sized school as 
an ideal for the small church and a mini- 
mum beginning. It contains most practical 
details for acquiring, cataloging, manag- 
ing, and even financing a library. 

G. E. M,-0, 


PARTIES AND Picnics: For Very Youne 
PEOPLE. By Hadna Sibley Tipton. New York: 
Thomas ¥Y, Crowell Co. $2.00. 

Every mother is expected, during her 
child’s first ten years, to give a children’s 
party. Some really enjoy the experience; 
to others it assumes the lineaments of a 
nightmare. For these latter mothers, in- 
sufficiently endowed with constructive 
imagination along the lines of mass ac- 
tivity for the very young, Mrs. Sibley’s 
book solves all, or nearly all, the problems. 
Twenty-five widely varied parties are out- 
lined, from the sending of the invitations 
and the necessary preparations to the 
actual running off of the program. Mrs. 
Sibley approaches the subject from the 
viewpoint of child psychology. Parties 
have a definite place in a child’s education, 
and handled badly can do lasting harm. 
On the other hand, whether as guest or 
hostess, a child can learn from a well con- 
ducted affair the inestimable virtues of 
unselfishness, self-confidence, responsibil- 
ity and self-control. As a textbook of 
social education for the young this book 
is recommended to all mothers. H. M.P. 


Children’s Books Received 


THe Lirrte CoLtonen Stories. By Annie 
Fellows Johnston. Boston: L. C. Page & Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Tun WIND FROM SPAIN. By Marguerite As- 
pinwall. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 

Five Lirrte MARTINS AND THE MARTIN 
House. By Caroline Van Buren. Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones Company. $2.00. 

Tum ADVENTURES OF THE FLAT ANIMAL, By 
“Mongoose”. Boston: The Four Seas Company. 
$1.50. 
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Industry at the Parting of the Ways 


Labor Day Message of the Federal Council 


URING the past year we have seen 

millions of men and women tramp- 
ing the streets looking for jobs, seeking 
help in churches and _ police stations, 
standing in bread lines, and waiting in 
the vestibules of relief societies. This 
army of unemployed has been composed 
not merely of the inefficients of our in- 
dustrial system, although they are the 
first to suffer, but chiefly of the manual 
and clerical workers upon whose compe- 
tent labor we have all depended for the 
necessities of life. Such conditions have 
constituted a serious indictment of our 
economic organization both as to its effi- 
ciency and its moral character. 

Comprehensive and reliable figures of 
unemployment in the United States are 
lacking, yet we know that there was a 
decrease of 750,000 in the number of 
workers employed in the manufacturing 
plants reporting to the United States De- 
partment of Labor between October, 1929 
and January, 1931. Employment. on Class 
One railroads declined seventeen per cent. 
in the twelve months following October, 
1929, with a total eviction from the in- 
dustry during that period of nearly 300,- 
000 men. The number of persons unem- 
ployed in the United States last winter, 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, exceeded six millions. 

The first need in the presence of such 
an emergency as that of 1929-31 is, of 
course, relief. However, an_ intelligent, 
self-reliant society will exercise fore- 
thought and take action to the end that 
the necessity for such relief may be 
abolished. It will frankly face the fact 
that twenty times since 1855 our country 
has passed through business depressions. 
Fight of these may be classed as major 
economic disturbances. Are we to con- 
tinue indefinitely to drift into such situa- 
tions through lack of any adequate social 
planning? 

In order to make progress toward a 
society organized on the basis of justice 
and brotherhood, we need to raise vital 
questions with respect to the present 
economic order. When prosperity shall 
have returned, is it to be the same kind 
that we have known in the past? History 
indicates that a return to such prosperity 
will be only temporary and that another 
depression with its human suffering will 
follow unless fundamental changes are 
made. 

It is not possible to treat and we shall 
not attempt even to enumerate “here the 
many and complex reasons for business 
depressions. Many economists tell us, how- 
ever, that one of these reasons lies in the 
present distribution of wealth and in- 
come, This phase of the matter is also 
peculiarly a problem of brotherhood and 
therefore of particular concern to religion. 
Five hundred and four persons in the 
United States, according to preliminary 
1929 income tax returns, each had an in- 
come of one million dollars or over. 
Thirty-six of these each had an income 
of five millions or over. The average in- 
come of this group of thirty-six was over 
nine million seven hundred thousand dol- 


lars. A careful estimate made by Dr. 
Willford I. King of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research indicates the fol- 
lowing approximate distribution of wealth 
in the United States in 1921: one per cent. 
of property owners held thirty-three per 
cent. of the wealth while ten per cent. 
owned sixty-four per cent. of the wealth. 
On the other hand, the Bureau reports 
that the average earnings of all wage 
earners attached to industries in 1927 
amounted to $1,205, or $23.17 a week. It 
is to be remembered that even these 
average earnings do not indicate the in- 
come of the least privileged, since millions 
must fall below the average. Such a dis- 
tribution of wealth and income concen- 
trates wealth largely in the hands of the 
few, while it leaves the masses of workers 
with insufficient income to buy the goods 
which with the help of modern machinery 
they are now able to produce. Hence we 
have what is called “overproduction”, but 
which, perhaps, should be ealled ‘“under- 
consumption”. Purchasing power has not 
been scientifically adjusted to production. 
Apparently it can be thus adjusted only 
as we move in the direction of a more 
equitable distribution of income. 

Unfortunately, business is so organized 
as to give greater security to investors 
than to wage earners, the greater em- 
phasis still being upon security of prop- 
erty. Reserves are commonly set aside 
in good years for the payment of divi- 
dends, while in most cases no similar re- 
serves have been made to stabilize the 
workers’ income. In 1930, when unem- 
ployment was severe, the total dividends 
paid by industrial, traction and railroad 
corporations, according to the Standard 
Statistics Company, amounted to $318,- 
600,000 more than those paid in the 
prosperous year of 1929, while at the same 
time the index of factory payrolls of the 
Federal Reserve Board showed that total 
wage payments decreased about 20 per 
cent. from the total paid in 1929. 

That there are grave imperfections in 
an economic order which makes possible 
the stark contrast of vast fortunes and 
bread lines is obvious. Society must turn 
its attention increasingly to the unsound- 
ness of the present distribution of the 
national income, and to the control of the 
money-making spirit which lies behind 
it. Public sentiment must also turn against 
the amassing of property especially 
through stock speculation without regard 
for social consequences. 

It is essential that we should have a 
new concept of the position and needs of 
all the workers and producers in the 
modern world. Society now treats millions 
of them, in times of depression, as if they 
were dependents, hangers-on, social liabil- 
ities. As a matter of fact, they are the 
very foundation of our economic struc- 
ture. Justice, not charity, is the basic 
demand of the situation. That the 
worker is in theory entitled to a living 
wage is readily granted. But a living wage 
is generally conceived of as a sum that will 
purchase the necessities of life during the 
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time that the producer is at work. 
must extend the concept to cover all of | 
a worker's life, including the two periods — 
at the beginning and at the end—child-_ 
hood and old age—when one cannot earn, — 
This suggests an ample wage during em-_ 
ployment, stabilization of employment, — 
and adequate protection against interrup- 
tions in the opportunity to earn by 
methods which will preserve the initiative 
and independence of the worker but at 
the same time safeguard the family in- 
come by such provisions as workmen’s 
compensation, health insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance, maternity benefits, 
and old-age pensions. 

Before these great objectives can be 
fully attained we shall have to seek a 
new strategy in the organization of society 
itself. Our economic life now seems to be 
largely without a chart. The best minds of 
the nation are needed for the reconstrue- 
tion of our social and economic life on 
sound religious principles. Our hit-or-miss 
economy is noteworthy for its lack of 
direction and social purpose. For this 
there must be substituted a system of na- 
tional planning, adjusted to world-wide 
trends. The world is an economic unit. 
We do not live unto ourselves. Unless the 
dawning recognition of this fact is quickly 
incorporated into our national policy, un- 
endurable misery and chaos will result. 

The facts of the situation themselves 
constitute a challenge to the churches 
to assume their rightful place of ethical 
leadership, to demand fundamental 
changes in present economic conditions, 
to protest against the selfish desire for 
wealth as the principal motive of indus- 
try; to insist upon the creation of an in- 
dustrial society which shall have as its 
purpose economic security and freedom 
for the masses of mankind, “even these 
least, my brethren”; to seek the develop- 
ment of a social order which shall be 
based upon Jesus’ principles of love and 
brotherhood. 


Hanska (Minn.) Church 
To Celebrate Founding 


The fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Nora Free Christian Church of 
Hanska, Minn., will take place September 
6. At the morning service, Dr. George F. 
Patterson, administrative vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, will 
give the anniversary address. Luncheon 
will be served by the Nora Women’s So- 
ciety and the Junior Alliance. Dr. 
Amandus H. Norman, minister of the 
eburch, will give an address of critical 
appreciation of the works of Kristofer 
Janson at a Janson memorial service at 
half-past two o’clock, and Miss Nora 
Ouren will sing some of Janson’s songs. 
Placing of the corner-stone in the new 
foundation of the church will then be car- 
ried out, followed by a meeting on the 
Hill-top. Supper will be served in the 
Coffee Stova and during the evening a 
young people’s rally will be held in the 
village under the auspices of the Liberal 
Union and the Look Up League. Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul will give 
the principal address. The celebration 
will conclude with a candlelight service 
conducted by the young people. 
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Il Souls’ Church, 


e/ ’ 


nw Souls’ Unitarian Church of New 
} York City was burned. August 23. 


history of the church is from The New 
York Herald Tribune. 


| | 
Fire destroyed the interior of All Souls’ 


added to the hazards of the firemen who 
first responded to the alarm. But within 


!) an hour an army of firefighters, with 


water towers and lines of hose playing 


on the doomed roof from  sky'scrapers 
across the street, had the blaze under 


control. 


it is believed to have originated with a 
cigarette tossed aside by a tramp who had 
slept overnight in the baleony of the 

- church, which was abandoned by the con- 
gregation in June, 1929. Since then Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister, has been hold- 
ing services in the MacDowell Club, 166 
East Seventy-third Street, pending the 
erection of a new church at BHightieth 
Street and Lexington Avenue. 

The first firemen to enter the church 
were lost in the dense smoke, and Deputy 
Chief John Davis sent in a rescuing crew, 
equipped with masks, who led their com- 
rades to safety. 

From the eighth floor of the loft build- 
ing at 239 Fourth Avenue, three streams 
of water were played on the burning 
structure. One line of hose played for 
nearly half an hour on the flaming steeple. 

Several squares of slate from the dome 
were washed from their fastenings by the 
powerful streams of water. One of these 
gashed the hand of Fireman George 
Walsh, of Hook and Ladder No. 3, who 
was handling a line of hose in the street. 
He was treated by Dr. Oppenheimer and 
taken to New York Hospital in an 
ambulance. 

This was the only accident. The police, 
under Inspector David Kane, roped off 
Fourth Avenue from Twenty-third Street 
to Eighteenth. 

Everything movable that was of value 
was removed from the church two years 
ago and placed in storage, including even 
the reeds of the pipe organ. But the frame 
of the organ had not been taken from its 
setting. Albert Williams, sexton of the 
chureh, said it would be impossible to 
estimate the loss for some days. 

The late George F. Baker was a trustee 
of the church for half a century, and con- 
tributed $100,000 toward the new struc- 
ture, and his son gave $120,000 toward 
the building fund. The elder Baker was 
a member of the church during the last 


' The following account of the fire and 


_ Unitarian Church, Twentieth Street and. 
_ Fourth Avenue, and throughout the after-. 
noon and evening crowds gazed at the, 
| “historic structure, its red brick and white 
marble stained with the smoke which 


How the fire started is not known, but. 
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New York City, 


- Burns; Famed for Great Preachers 


ongregation abandoned building in 1929; Rev. William Ware, Dr. Charles 
Follen, Dr. Henry Whitney Bellows, Rev. T. OC. Williams, 
Dr. T. R. Slicer, Dr. William L. Sullivan, Dr. Minot 
Simons formed galaxy of ministers 


years of the pastorate of Dr. Henry 
Whitney Bellows, and it was within its 
walls that Dr. Bellows evolved the idea 
which led to the formation of the United 


' States Sanitary Commission, which ren- 


dered aid to the injured and dying on 
more than 600 battlefields during the 
Civil War. Dr. Bellows was the first and 
only president of the organization, which 
also administered to the wounded in the 
hospitals and after their return home. 
There was no Red Cross in those days. 

Dr. Bellows was the second minister of 
the church, which was founded in 1819, 
and numbered among its worshipers in 
its original Chambers Street home many 
of New York’s first citizens. Among those 
who heard the dedieatory sermon, 
preached by Edward Everett, were Mrs. 
Philip Schuyler, Henry D. Sewall, I. G. 
Pearson and Benjamin Armitage. This 
was on January 20, 1821. 

Toward the end of the year distin- 
guished ministers from New England 
came to this city to attend the ordaining 
of the first minister, Rev. William Ware, 
whose father was Dr. Henry Ware, 
Hollis professor of divinity at Harvard, 
and brother of Rey. Henry Ware, pro- 
fessor of pulpit eloquence and pastoral 
eare in the Harvard Divinity School. Dr. 
Aaron Bancroft, of Worcester, who aban- 
doned theology when twenty-one years old 
to fight in the Revolution—he was at 
Lexington and Bunker Hill—came down 
with the Wares to aid them in the sery- 
ices as did Rev. John Pierpont, grand- 
father of John Pierpont Morgan, another 
pioneer in the Unitarian movement, but 
at that time better known for his poetry 
than for his pulpit addresses. 

The name of the church during the 
first years of its existence was “the First 
Congregational Church in the City of New 
York”. In spite of its distinguished parish- 
ioners, the church had a hard struggle. 
Dr. Ware resigned at the end of his 
fifteenth year of service. 

For two years the church was without 
a settled minister, and Dr. Charles Follen 
supplied the pulpit. In November, 1838. 
Dr. Bellows was invited to become min- 
ister by a committee consisting of Robert 
Schuyler, Benjamin F. Wheelwright and 
Robert Ainslie. Bellows was then fresh 
from Harvard, but it wasn’t long before 
he made his impress on the metropolis, 
and was chaplain at the dinner given to 
Charles Dickens at which Washington 
Irving presided. 

The congregation under Dr. Bellows 
quickly outgrew the Chambers Street 
ehurch, and started erecting a new struc- 
ture in Broadway, between Prince and 
Spring Streets. Meanwhile the congrega- 
tion worshiped in Apollo Hall, in the east 
side of Broadway, just below Canal Street. 
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This was in October, 1843, a generation 
before Apollo Hall became known to the 
country, when “Jimmy” O’Brien broke 
with “Boss” Tweed, turned reformer, and 
founded the Apollo Hall Democracy, as 
distinguished from its more powerful 
rival, Tammany Hall. 

When they moved into the new church, 
the corporate title of the congregation 
had been ‘transformed from “the First 
Congregational Church in the City of New 
York” to the “Church of the Divine 
Unity”, a name since copied by other 
Unitarian churches. 

The new church soon proved too small 
for the constantly growing numbers flock- 
ing to hear Dr. Bellows, and the building 
was sold and ground broken for the 
edifice burned yesterday. 

The Fourth Avenue pile took longer to 
build than had been anticipated, and Dr. 
Bellows and his congregation for two Sun- 
days used old Niblo’s Garden; next they 
worshiped in the basement of the old 
Stuyvesant Building in Broadway; next 
they used the deserted church of Dr. 
Erskine Mason in Bleecker Street, and 
later they used a chapel in Washington 
Square. 

On Christmas Day, 1855, Dr. Bellows 
preached his first sermon in the Fourth 
Avenue structure. After his death on 
January 30, 1882, a bas relief of Dr. 
Bellows, life size, in bronze, which St. 
Gaudens created, was placed in the church 
he had long served. This is now safe in 
storage. Besides the elder Mr. Baker, 
other distinguished New Yorkers who 
were members of his flock included Peter 
Cooper, Joseph H. Choate, William Cullen 
Bryant, Henry Peters Gray, president of 
the National Academy of Design; Augus- 
tus Greele, John Earl Williams, treasurer 
and one of the founders of the Children’s 
Aid Society; George Warren and Joseph 
Curtis. 

Since the abandonment of the building 
two years ago, William Lenzner, fifty- 
nine years old, has acted as caretaker. He 
was asleep when the firemen arrived, and 
was led, half dazed, from the room in 
the rectory which had been his home. 
Under a misapprehension, the police de- 
tained him for questioning, but later freed 
him and another man they picked up near 
the scene. 

It was the third time in a year that the 
firemen had been called to the church. 
Seven months ago a fire started under the 
stairs of the rectory. Last Monday a fire 
in the rear of the church brought out the 
engines. 

The last service was held in the church 
on June 9, 1929. 


Annual Service in Millville, Mass. 


The annual service at the Old Chestnut 
Hill Meetinghouse (built in 1769), in Mill- 
ville, formerly Blackstone, Mass., will be 
held September 13 at half-past three 
o’clock. Rey. C. J. Staples of North- 
borough will preach the sermon, and other 
ministers from surrounding towns will 
participate in the service. The original 
pews on the floor have been restored, mak- 
ing the picturesque building doubly worth 
a visit. 


aN 
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THE W 


The HOPE of all the 
WORLD can be expressed 
in the IDEAL—America. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 


Summer Services End 


At Barnstable, Mass. 


The climax of the series of special 
summer services at the Unitarian church 
of Barnstable, Mass., came on August 23, 
when Rev. Herbert M. Gesmer of Marl- 
borough was the guest preacher, and the 
Marlborough choir sang. In addition to the 
twenty-two members of the choir and Mr. 
Gesner, many other Marlborough people 
made the pilgrimage, spending part of the 
day at the beach. Visitors from all over 
Cape Cod came to the vesper service, so 
that the beautiful church was well filled. 
Afterwards refreshments were served at 
the parish house by members of the young 
people's society. 

Other preachers at the summer vesper 
services were Rey. Leon R. Land of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship of New York City ; 
Rey, E. A. E. Palmquist, executive secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Federation of 
Churches, and Rev. Charles R. Joy, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, A laymen’s 
service was held August 16, with Channing 
Porter of Framingham as the preacher 
and Bruce K. Jerauld of Barnstable in 
charge of the service. 

Two delightful meetings of the Flower 
Guild Alliance were held during the sum- 
mer, one at the home of Miss Louisa F. 
Cobb, and the other at the home of Mrs. 
F. T. Bowles. The annual fair, at Village 
Hall, July 22, was as usual a pleasant 


social occasion as well as a_ financial 
success. 
Personals 

Rey. and Mrs. Charles A. Wing of St. 
Louis, Mo., visited during the summer 
Baltimore, Md., and Springfield, Mass., 
where Mr. Wing was once settled as 
minister, 


Mrs. Mabelle H. Eason has been engaged 
as director of religious education of the 
Unitarian church school of Cohasset, 
Mass. 


Dr. Charles BE. Snyder, formerly minister 
of the Unitarian church of Sioux City, Ia., 
gave the last of more than 7500 public 
talks he had made since coming to the 
city fourteen years ago, at a meeting of 
the Kiwanis Club in the Martin Hotel the 
day before his departure for Rochester, 
N.Y. He spoke on poor relief. Other 
speakers paid tribute to Dr. Snyder for his 
work as a community leader. Judge A. O. 
Wakefield called Dr, Snyder’s church work 
“an inspiration for a better life’. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


AYSDEPULPIT||D J. R FE C T OR Y 


EDUCATIONAL, | 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS” 


ONE WAY 


et to the 
f the Lay- 
Norwich, 


... of being sure to 
Eastern convention o 
men’s League, at 
Conn., Sept. 18-20 
...is to save the date now and 
make other engagements to fit it 
Turn your memorandum pad to 
SEPTEMBER 18, 19, 20 
And make this notation now: 
EASTERN CONVENTION 


Norwich Inn, Norwich, Conn. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


HoraAck WEsSTwoop, D.D., President elect. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer ses- 
sions. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging ; generous scholarships for superior 
work ; opportunities for self-support. 


Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM §S. MORGAN, PH.D. 8.T.D. 


THE cHristian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by 
modern science on the experienced wisdom 
gained through more than eighty years of 
child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mas. ENDICOTT P.SALTONSTALL, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rrv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL C. CABOT. 

D1RECTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary 
E. Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, 
M.D., Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Mrs. WH. Merrick Dodd, Jr., 
Richard S. Bustis, M.D., Mrs. John Hoar, 
Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. Perkins, 
2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Stor- 
row, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gmenerat SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, gi 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADBPRSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Prac- 
tical courses in administration. Special courses 
arranged for Church School teachers. 


Rey. LYMAN V. RurT.epap, President. 
For particulars address 
Dran Dororuy Dyar, A.B., B.D., 


83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
“In the eB Bi! Mountains” 


53rd year opens September 15th. Register now. 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 
Junior School—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Bennington College 


Begins history with turning of first sod 
¥ August 16 
BENNINGTON, VT. 


_ Bennington College, the subject of a 
- yecent article in Tur Recister by Edward 


\  H. Cotton, began its physical existence 


| when nearly 3,000 people saw Dr. Vincent 
| Rayi Booth, originator of the College idea, 
) turn the first sod, August 14. A distin- 
guished group of speakers participated in 
, the ceremony, which was staged in the 
| quadrangle formed by the huge red barn 
destined to serve as the college’s first 


. recitation hall. 


As Pres. Robert D. Leigh said, in his 
opening remarks, the enthusiastic, in- 
formal gathering seemed more like “the 
| friendly, homely celebration of a New 
England barn-raising than a formal 
| academic ceremony”. The speakers, who in- 
cluded prominent American and European 
figures, were obviously impressed both 
' with the size and enthusiasm of the crowd, 
many of whom came from Boston, New 
York, and points as far north as Maine. 

The speakers included Dr. William A. 
Neilson, president of Smith College, Prof. 
William E. Rappard, former League of 
Nations official who conducted a round 
table at Williamstown this summer, Gov. 
Stanley ©. Wilson of Vermont, Mrs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, the novelist, who 
is a member of the Bennington board of 
- trustees, Dr. Booth, and Dr. Leigh. 

Dr. Leigh made no predictions regard- 
ing the promise of the Bennington idea, 
which embodies much of modern ped- 
agogical philosophy, but he did take a 
sharp fling at the current collegiate 
custom of building solely for beauty. 

“Surely the significance of our cere- 
mony lies in the lap of the inscrutable 
future’, he said. “It depends on whether 
our cultivation of this ground produces a 
useful variation among living institutions. 
... We are more concerned with making 
our plans adaptable to a changing future, 
than in seeking through monuments of 
brick and stone to resist for a time in- 
evitable change and decay. I hope that if 
prosperity eventually overtakes us we 
shall never attempt to strain at beauty 
with expensive structures borrowed from 
other ages and meant for other uses. Our 
buildings are to be homes and workshops 
rather than monuments.” 

Dr. Rappard struck a new note on the 
relation between higher education and 
international peace. He had observed, he 
said, “that in Europe at least, the most 
violent forms of intolerant nationalism 
are to be found in the ranks of the in- 
telligentsia. I have been informed, too. 
that nationalism flourishes most in this 
country among two special groups: college 
students and criminals condemned to 
penal servitude.” 

His explanation of this apparent 
anomaly ‘lay in the failure of the modern 
college to develop “intellectual impar- 
tiality” and the scientific attitude. “Science 
makes for peace, in its aims and perhaps 
still more effectively in its methods. By 
stressing the absolute necessity of im- 
partiality in research, science tends to 
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develop in all scholars worthy of the 
name that intéllectual fairness which 
should be for all their highest ideal. Now 
if, as seems obvious, lasting peace cannot 
be built up except upon the foundations of 
justice, and if justice cannot be ascer- 
tained or realized except through the 
processes of intellectual fairness, then 
science, which needs and breeds impar- 
tiality, is the strongest ally of peace.” 


Hingham (Mass.) Laymen 
Draw Large Attendance 


The experiment undertaken by the First 
Parish Unitarian Church in Hingham, 


Mass., in having the August services con-: 


ducted entirely by laymen, aroused wide- 
spread interest and drew a_ large 
attendance. 

Some of the preachers preferred to 
occupy the pulpit alone, taking the whole 
service. Others delegated all of the service 
except the sermon to an assisting layman. 
The speakers were requisitioned from 
widely varying activities of life, and the 
subjects of their sermons showed a diver- 
sity of approach to the task of inspiring 
their hearers and giving them a helpful 
religious message to last throughout the 
week,—interpreting religion in a practical 
way. ; 

Clarence H. Knowlton, whose daily in- 
terests are devoted to educational books, 
spoke on “The Divine in Natural Beauty”. 

Elmer L. Curtiss, a well-known Boston 
attorney, viewed religion from a lawyer’s 
standpoint. Clarence H. Porter, a patent 
lawyer, assisted Mr, Curtiss in the service. 

Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the de- 
partment of religious education of the 
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American Unitarian Association, gave a 
vivid exposition of “The Eternal Novelty” 
of being transformed by a dynamic reli- 
gious experience. 

Orvis K. Collins, superintendent of 
adchools of Hingham, spoke on ‘The Eman- 
cipation of the Child’, and Lyndon B. 
Tewksbury, a business man, assisted in 
the service. 

The program closed August 30, when Dr. 
Charles T. Howard, a surgeon, spoke on 
“A Modern Conception of Deity’. Dr. 
Wilmon Brewer, an author and poet, par- 
ticipated in the service. 

The “Old Ship” church is at all times 
a mecca for visitors and tourists because 
of its record of continuous use since 1681 
and the interesting architecture of the 
building. The spirit of progressiveness has 
always distinguished the people of the 
parish, as is shown by such ventures as 
these laymen’s programs; and their recent 
adoption of the free pew system. 

The committee in charge of the services 
consisted of L. B. Tewksbury and Edwin 
H. Anderson. 


ORIGINAL ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Special Rates for Church Societies, Address 


Alice E. Cate, Il Oak St., Belmont, Mass. 
Telephone: BELmont 2125 


Critical and Creative 


The New¥Humanist 


A Bi-monthly Tercaa of Religion and Culture 


H. Buschman, Editor. E. H. Wilson, Managing Editor. 
Subscription per year, $1.00— Per Copy, 20c 


14 West First Street - - DAYTON, OHIO 


The Fourth Biennial Conference 


OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION | 


WILL BE HELD IN 


Philadelphia, Pa., October 19-22, 1931 


by invitation of the First Church of Philadelphia 
and the Unitarian Church of Germantown. 


Subject : 


‘*The Importance of the Individual’’ 


The list of speakers includes Miss Grace Abbott, President Frank 
Aydelotte, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, and others 


A special rate has been made by the Benjamin Franklin to delegates and 
visitors attending the General Conference, of $4.00 each, per day, for single 
room and bath; $3.00 each, per day, for room and bath, with double bed for 
two persons; $3.50 each, per day, for room and bath with twin beds for two 
persons; $2.50 each, per day, for room and bath with double bed and cot, 
for three persons. A folder listing accommodations at other hotels at slightly 
lower rates will be sent upon request to the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Make your plans now to attend, and be sure to secure a Railroad 
Certificate, which will be on sale at all ticket offices after October 
14, when purchasing your ticket to Philadelphia. 


Frederick M. Eliot, Chairman, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. Forbes Robertson, Secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Many a business man”, says a critic, 
“dreams of making money by writing a 
novel.” So does many a novelist. 

—Humorist. 


A jazz band composed of Indians was 
heard on the radio the other night. Its 
players whooped and yelled like wild 
white men.—Life. 


It’s our conviction that the New York 
man who plays a saxaphone under water 
doesn’t play it far enough under water. 

—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Perhaps the radio equivalent of the 
theater deadhead is the fellow who listens 
to Amos ’n’ Andy a year or two and still 
brushes his teeth with a powder. 

—Detroit News. 


Don’t try to kid us any longer about 
that opportunity-knocks-but-once — stuff. 
We've had at least a dozen opportunities 
during the past eighteen months to buy 
stocks at record lows.—Life. 


also, we may 
of Alexander 


In 
appreciate 
Pope: 


these doubting times, 
the fine humor 


“Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 
And sound casuists doubt like you and 
me?” 


housewives were discussing 
“My husband and I attend 


The two 
money matters, 


to our budget every evening”, said Mrs. 
Brown. “We find it most economical.” 
“How is that, my dear?’ asked Mrs. 
Smith. “Simple’, she replied. “By the 


time we get it properly balanced it is too 
late to go anywhere.’—Answers. 


A Seoteh woman was dying in Dunferm- 
line. She expressed the wish that her body 
be carried back to Ecclefechan, where she 
hailed from, because she felt that she 
could “not lie quiet in a grave in Dun- 
fermline”’. Of course her husband could 
do nothing but acquiesce, and assured 
her ‘nae matter what the cost will be, 
if ye canna lie quiet in your grave in Dun- 
fermline, we will tak’ ye back to Eecclefec- 
han, but I think we will try ye first in 
Dunfermline.’”—Canadian Magazine. 


MeTavish was the proud owner of a 
new cash register. One day when an old 
friend came into the shop and bought a 
sixpenny cigar, the customer noted that 
MeTavish pocketed the money instead of 
putting it into the drawer. “Why not ring 
it up?’ he asked. “You'll be forgetting it.” 
“Oh, I'll no forget it”, replied the Scot. 
“Ye ken I keep track in my head until I 
get a dollar, an’ then I ring it up. It saves 
the wear-r and tear-r on the machine.” 

—Montreal Star. 


So far as we have observed, the New 
York Times is the first journal to use priv 
new Princess Eugenie hat in a humorous 
allusion: “Valor of the kind that earns 
Congressional medals and Carnegie medals 
Was on display at the Williamstown In- 
stitute of Politics recently. For a publicist 


or scholar to maintain nowadays that 
economic planning is undesirable is al- 
most like a woman on Fifth Avenue 


to-day refusing to put on a Second Empire 
hat.” 
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Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 

sixty-five years of age or over who have 

had at least twenty years of active service 
in our churches. 


President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rey. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 
Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


STC 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


(gee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U. A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


UCC as 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word.  Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Companion Nurse for elderly lady, 
a wheel-chair invalid, in small city of the 
Southwest. Small salary and quiet home. For 
details apply C-170, care of TH CHRISTIAN 
KPGISTER. 


ORGANIST and CHOIR DIRECTOR of several 
years’ experience desires position, Address 
CHRISTIAN RecistTEr, C-169, 


WATCH for THIS SPACE 


Each month there will appear a 
brief interpretation of 


STARK ISLAND 


by a well-known Unitarian 


DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY 
to capture a bit of the 
Spirit of the Shoals 


“There is a light you bring and a light 
you take away.” 


The Star Island Corporation 
Charles S. Bolster, Treasurer 
| Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
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Tn this Dumber 


Editorials . . . 
Significant Sa seth oho)! ot Sea 


Articles and Features 
Humanism Faces a Dilemma, by R. Lester 


Mondale . 

The Minister’s Exacting Calling, by Irene 
C. Rees 

Living on ” Higher “Altitudes, by “George 
Gilmour . 


The General Conference in Retrospect, by 
George L. Thompson; A Meditation, by 
Gordon Kent . . oa 

Industry at the Parting of the Ways oe 

All Souls’ Church, New York City, Burns; 
Famed for Great Preachers. . . . . 


Book Reviews 
Catching Up, by A. R. H.; Books. . . 


Poetry 


Man’s Search for Truth, by James H. 
West. cs a cere Pe 


Religious qu *1.4>. 9. 5) tae 
Pleasantries «:3¢) Ji ee Oe 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686 
School and Tremont Streets, Ministers, B 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Ca 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. 
Maurice Kirkpatrick, organist and _ cho 
master, 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon 
by Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, D.D., Dart- 
mouth College, Z 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST U Nes 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Bast 82: 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers, No services du 
ing July and August. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS he oh Dr 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in f 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Services will be 
resumed September 27. Church office at 183 
East 80th Street. f 


SSS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business eH IRE 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management hock Gee 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service, 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


Now available for the millions who have 
enjoyed White Mountain ice refrigerators 
“Write for Booklet 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


¥ Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


